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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE BAULKED CORONATION OF 
ARTHUR IN ‘MORTE ARTHURE.’ 
(See ante, p. 161.) 

Wuen dealing with the allusions to the 
war of Brittany contained in the Metz epi- 
sodes of ‘Morte Arthure,’ our studies left 
undisposed of the problem why Metz should 
have been selected as the dramatic centre of 
action, and why there is the march through 
Italy. Once more appeal to history can - 
made, and not in vain. What we seek is a 
reason for the place assigned to Metz in the 
poem ; and we must start with the fact that 
Arthur “ettells to bee overlynge of the empyre 
of Rome” (Il. 520, 643). After venagieling 
Lucius the army of Arthur loses little time 
in setting off towards Metz, the capital of 

Lorraine and city of the sovereign lord. 
Nowe they spede at the spurres, withouttyn speche 


more, 
To the marche of Meyes theis manliche knyghtez : 
That es Lorrayne alosede, as London es here, 
Ceté of that seynzowre that soveraynge es holden. 
*M. A.,’ Il. 2416-9. 
Description here could scarcely have been 
bettered. The march of Metz was a current 
name in the fourteenth century for its 
frontier posts in any given direction. Metz 
has, of course, a wonderful medizval history 
connecting it with the classical epoch of 


Rome, and bringing it down with stateliness 
and progress as a self-governing community, 
jealous of its freedoms against any encroach- 
ment either by the Archbishop of Tréves or 
the adjacent feudal kings, dukes, and lords. 
“Les Messins,” writes an eloquent and 
patriotic representative of the city, “ étaient 
éminemment formalistes.” Hence in their 

uarrels with external persons and powers 
they were sticklers for medieval punctilio, 
which required formal conference and con- 
ciliatory meeting before resort to the rigour 
of the law or to the arbitrament of the sword. 
There were stated places for these march 
tribunals. 

“Les lieux ott se passaient ces essais de concilia- 
tion préliminaire nommés des journées aimables 
étaient fixés par Pusage et par les traités. Ces 
‘Marches d’Estault’ (tel était le nom qu’on leur 
donnait) étaient au nombre de onze, généralement 
placées sur la frontiére méme qui séparait le terri- 
toire de la cité de celui de autre puissance.” 

So in 1875 wrote M. de Bouteiller, “ ancien 
député de Metz,” in editing ‘La Guerre de 
Metz en 1324,’ a remarkable poem concerning 
the campaign called by chroniclers of the 
period the war of the four kings. On p. 473 
there is quoted from a MS. ‘Cartulaire de 
Metz’ a statement of the position of these 
marches—“ les marches d’estault ou frontiéres 
de la république messine au XIV°® siécle.” 
For present objects all one need quote is the 
general heading, and the definition of the 
march towards the side from which Arthur's 
advance is represented by our poet to have 
been made. In the ‘ Cartulaire de Metz’ we 
read : “Les Marches contre les signeurs...... 
Marche contre la duchié [sic] de Luxem- 
bourch : a Rechiefmont en mey le pont.” 

Whether this was a usual feature of such 
free towns on the border of the Rhineland 
and Burgundy in the fourteenth century I 
cannot tell. It perhaps makes a little more 
precise than ordinarily was the case with the 
sense of such a term as “la marche de 
Lorrein” (‘Scalacronica,’ 188). It at least 
establishes the local correctness of the term 
the poet of ‘ Morte Arthure’ employed in this 
special connexion. 

Metz, with its ancient history and its 
medieval enterprise and prosperity, was not 
only the chief commercial community of 
Lorraine, but was also at that time German, 
and so situated within the empire. More- 
over it was the city of its sovereign—that is, 
an imperial city of Charles IV., Emperor 
from 1346 until 1378. It will be remembered 
that this potentate was the son of John of 
Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, who fell at 
Crecy, that he was himself a combatant on 
the field when his father fell, and that, 
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although only recently elected, he wore that 
day the heraldic arms of the empire, the 
sable eagle on a field of gold. Hence comes 
(as I sought to explain in the Antiquary for 
August) the banner or dragon with field of 
gold and eagles of sable in Il. 2026-7, stating 
that Lucius, by his lieutenant’s hand, 

Dresses up dredfully the dragone of golde 

With egles alover enamelede of sable. 

Metz is never mentioned by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. It has no association whatever 
with the mythical Lucius Iberius. But it 
had the closest connexion with the Emperor 
Charles [V., whose house of Luxembourg 
was hereditarily associated with Metz, who 
was himself its overlord, and who repeatedly 
held his highest functions of State there, it 
being in some senses one of his capitals, for 


in the second half of the fourteenth century 


an Emperor of the Romans had no abiding | 


city or place of abode in Papal Rome. 
Charles held a great feast and ceremonial at 
Metz in 1354 (‘ Magnum Chronicon Belgicum,’ 
sub 1354). One further entry from the 
‘Chronique des Quatre Valois,’ under the 
year 1356, may suffice as proof of the rela- 
tionship between Metz and the imperial 
Court. Charles IV., returning from Rome in 
that year, was met by his nephew the Dauphin 
of France “au dehors de la cité de Mez en 
Lorraine. Puis vindrent l’oncle et le nepveu 
en la dicte cité de Mez en Lorraine. Et le 
jour de Noel tint l’empereur estat imperial 
et tint court planiere aux Frangoiz” 
(*‘ Chronique,’ ed. Soc. Hist., p. 66). It follows 
that if corca 1364-5 a poet wished to turn 
poetically the tables most effectually upon 
an emperor, he could hardly have chosen a 
better manner of local colouring than by 
feigning an occupation of Metz—especially 
an occupation on the road to Rome. Herein 
precisely stands the vigour of the lines 
telling of Arthur’s lording it at Metz over 
Lorraine and legislating there :— 

Thus in Lorayne he lenges as lorde in his awen, 

Settez lawes in the lande as hym leefe thoghte. 

3092-3. 

In the practical seat of empire, where Charles 
had promulgated the historic Golden Bull in 
1356, Arthur was administering the realm of 
his imperial aggressor. 

This leading principle taken in hand, 
Arthur's pon 3 towards Rome grows easily 


explicable, notwithstanding its absence from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the inability of 
the commentators hitherto to account for it. 
All that Geoffrey says is that Arthur in the 
winter after his victory tarried “in those 
parts,” and took time to subdue the cities of 
the Allobroges, and that “on the coming of 


summer, when he was purposing (affectaret 
to seek Rome and had ag pee the 
mountains,” news of Mordred’s doings stopped 
him (‘ Geoffrey,’ x. cap. 13). ‘Morte Arthure,’ 
) a otherwise, tells an elaborate story of 
rthur’s Romeward progress, with dramatic 
interruptions, ending in his return almost 
from beneath the shadow of the Eternal City. 
Leaving Metz, he journeys by way of Lucerne 
and ‘*‘ Mount Goddarde” into Lombardy ; he 
holds court “within the kyde castell ” of 
Como ; we hear of Milan, “ Pawnce,” Ponte- 
tremolo, Pisa, and Pavia ; Tuscany is reached, 
and the army passes throughS leto; finally, 
in Viterbo Arthur pitches his camp and 
* victuals his barons” there (1. 3165). This 
juncture was romantically important, for 
Arthur’s vow at Carlisle was to do this very 
thing :— 
In the vale of Viterbe vetaile my knyghttes, 
Beaqourne there sex wokes and solace my selfen, 
Send prekers to the price toun and plaunte there 


my segge, 
Bot if thay profre me the pece be <9 of tym. 
*M. A.,’ 355 
So now, in final implement of his vow, in the 
valley among the vines, 
Thare suggeournes this soverayne with solace in 
herte. *M. 3170. 
While he is there a cardinal arrives, “ prayes 
hym for the pese, and profyrs full large” 
(1. 3179). These proffers are to crown Arthur 
and invest him with the sceptre (ll. 3185-6), 
in earnest of which hostages are delivered. 
That night he congratulates himself, ‘‘ Rome 
es our awen” (1. 3207), we shall be “over- 
lynge ” of all the earth. 
We will by the Crosse dayes encroche i 
And the daye be 
aftyre, 
Ryngne in my ryalltés and holde my rownde table! 
A.,’ 32124 
And he dreams a dream of Fortune and her 
wheel, on which eight of the Nine Worthies 
climb — Alexander, Hector, Cesar, Judas 
Maccabeeus, Joshua, David, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. They climb and fall. 
None of them achieved the chair at the 
summit of the wheel, but in his dream 
Arthur saw Fortune place him there :— 
Scho lifte me up lightly with her lene hondes, 
And sette me softely in the see, the septre me 
rechede ; 
Craftely with a kambe cho kembede myn hevede, 
That the krispane kroke to my crownne raughte; 
Dressid one me a diademe that dighte was full faire, 
And a profres me a pome pighte full of faire 
stonys, 
Knamelde with azoure, the erth thereon depayntide, 
Selkylde with the salte see appone sere halen 
In sygne that | sothely was soverayne in erthe. 
Than broght cho me a brande with full bryghte 
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And bade me brawndysche the blade; “‘ the brande 
as myn awen 
Many swayn with the swynge has the swette levede, 
For whills thow swank with the swerde it swykkede 
the never.” *M. A.,’ 3349-61. 
Full of brightest promise was everything, 
but at noon Fortune’s mood changed, she — 4 
denly whirled her wheel, Arthur was hurled 
from the chair with broken spine, and woke 
“all wery fordremyde,” wondering what his 
vision might betoken. We need not here follow 
the interpretation given by the “philosopher” 
whom Arthur consulted, nor pursue the tale 
of Arthur and his Round Table to its tragic 
ending. But we may quote the warning the 
philosopher addressed to the king that he 
could trust to Fortune no more :— 


“Freke,” sais the philosophre, “thy fortune es 


passede, 

For a oe fynd hir thi foo, frayste when the 
ykes ! 

Thow art at the hegheste, I hette the forsothe, 

Chalange nowe when thow will thow chevys no 


more. 
Thow has schedde myche blode and schalkes 
destroyede, 
Sakles in cirquytrie in sere kynges landis ; 
Schryfe the of thy schame and schape for thyn ende ; 
Thow has a schewynge, sir kynge, take kepe 3if the 


lyke, 
For thow sall fersely fall within fyve wynters. 
Fownde abbayes in Fraunce, the froytez are theyn 


awen, 
Fore Froill and for Ferawnt, and for thir ferse 
knyghttis 
That thowe fremydly in Fraunce has faye belevede.” 
*M. A.,’ 3394-3405. 
Gro, NEILSON. 
(To be continued.) 


THREE UNKNOWN MEMBERS OF THE 
LONG PARLIAMENT. 

In ‘An Exact Alphabetical List of the Old 
and New Secluded Members’ surviving in 
May, 1659, and appended to Prynne’s ‘ Con- 
scientious, Serious, Theological, and Legal 
Queries, occur three names whose identity 
I have never been successful in establishing, 
nor in ascertaining—even tentatively—the 
constituencies they were elected to represent. 
These are given as John Haidon, Robert 
Stanton, and ** Mr.” North. A similar, but 
slightly varied list in Prynne’s ‘ Full Decla- 
ration of the True State of the Seeluded 
Members’ Case,’ printed 30 January, 1659/60, 
omits Haidon and Stanton, but retains “Mr.” 
North. But inasmuch as Prynne’s various 
lists of the secluded members all slightly 
differ from one another it is doubtful if the 
one can be taken as corrective of the other. 
More probably the whole must be taken 
together. I may say at once that of these 
three alleged members I have discovered no 


trace whatever in the ‘Commons’ Journals’ 
or other authorities, and no evidence of 
their existence beyond their enumeration by 
Prynne. If they were elected at all it is 
tolerably certain that it was under one or 
other of the writs ordered by the House 
shortly before the purge of December, 1648, 
and that, like Prynne himself, they sat but a 
few weeks or days, or possibly even not at 
all. The writs issued for which no return is 
certainly known are as follows :— 

9 February, 1646/7, for St. Michael (Corn- 
wall), for two members. Lord Carr, elected 
about May, was one member ; for the other 
I place Thomas Temple, named in several of 
Prynne’s lists, and undoubtedly a Cornish 
member.—14 April, 1647, for Camelford (Corn- 
wall), for one member. It is doubtful if a 
return to this was made.—1 March, 1647/8, 
Newport (Cornwall), for two members. 
Prynne elected 7 November following. For 
his colleague (not recorded) I tentatively place 
Alexander Pym, named by Prynne as one of 
the secluded.—16 March, 1647/8, co. York, for 
two members. Nothing seems to be known 
of any return, but it is hardly likely that a 
writ for so important a constituency would 
be ignored.—20 September, 1648, Steyning 
(Sussex), for one member.—18 November, 1648, 
Canterbury, for one member.—18 November, 
1648, Portsmouth, for one member. Carlyle 
names Richard Cromwell as being elected 
under the last writ. Not improbably this 
was so, but I do not know the authority upon 
which this alleged return is based, nor have 
I found any trace of Richard Cromwell in 
the Long Parliament, either before or after 
the purge. 

So far as I am aware the foregoing con- 
stituencies furnish the only cases of uncer- 
tainty that have to be dealt with in the 
returns to this historic Parliament. It is 
possible that, owing to the disorders of the 
times, no return was made to the last three 
writs ; but it is equally possible that returns 
were made, and that the new members so 
elected, being of the same Presbyterian bias 
as the secluded, never attempted to take their 
seats. Had they been “ Rumpers,” and elected 
even after the purge, they would have been 
admitted to the House, as was Col. Bennett, 
elected for West Looe under a writ of 
18 November, 1648, and admitted to sit 
25 October, 1651. If either of the three un- 
known members was elected at all it would 

robably be for one of these constituencies. 
Not infrequently the name and family of a 
member will largely help to indicate the 
locality of the constituency he represented, 
though in Cornwall this assistance is often 
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wanting. I shall be much obliged by any 

suggestion on the foregoing _ of difti- 

culty. . D. Pryk. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


REJECTION oF THE Firrest.—I have been 
amused by the following extract from Mr. 
W. D. Macray’s ‘Annals of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and should like others to 
share the pleasure. We are indebted to the 
Periodical for October, pp. 14, 15 :— 

“In 1818 a return was made to the House of 
Commons of such books received since 1814, in pur- 
suance of the Copyright Act, from Stationers’ Hall, 
as it had not been deemed necessary to place in the 
Library. The list is but a trifling one, consistin 
chiefly of school-books and anonymous novels, with 
music; but, nevertheless, it is sufficient to show the 


great need of caution in rejecting any books except- 
ing such as are of the simplest elementary character, 
and the advantage of erring rather on the side of 
inclusiveness than exclusiveness. Miss Edgeworth’s | 
‘Parents’ Assistant,’ Mrs. H. More’s ‘Sacred | 
Dramas,’ Mrs. Opie’s ‘Simple Tales,’ and an edi- | 
tion of ‘ Ossian,’ were all consigned to the limbo of 
‘rubbish.’ But the Cambridge return (which is | 
much more detailed than that from Oxford, includ- | 
ing, for example, ‘ Turner’s Real Japan Blacking, a 
Label’) shows a recklessness of rejection which 
speaks little for the judgment of the Librarians for | 
the time being. Besides school-books and music, a | 
large number of pamphlets figure in the list, in- 
cluding some by Chalmers and Cobbett ; the theolo, 
includes Owen's ‘ History of the Bible Society’; the 
history includes ‘ Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and 
his Children’; the poetry, Byron’s ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ 
L. Hunt’s ‘Story of Rimini, and Wordsworth’s 
* Thanksgiving Ode’; and the novels, Peacock’s 
*Headlong Hall,’ one by Mrs. Opie, and —‘ The 
Antiquary'! The wiser plan is now carried out in 
the Bodleian of rejecting nothing.” 

St. SwitHrn. 


“Bustius.” — Readers of Italian —a 
diminished number in these days, I fear— 
must have mgt the curious word “ busillis,” 
sometimes, but erroneously, spelt “ busilis,” 
meaning a great difficulty, a crux, a poser or 

uzzler. Yet it is not Italian, and even 
talians are sometimes ignorant not only of | 
its signification, but still more so of its 
genesis, which latter is distinctly interesting. 

The word occurs in the thirteenth chapter 
of the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ where the Grand | 
Chancellor Antonio Ferrer rescues the Vicario | 
di Provvisione from the howling mob of Milan, | 
in the famous episode of the bread riots. | 
When Antonio bids the trembling vicario to 
run the gauntlet through the surging crowd | 
from his house to the chancellor’s coach, the | 
latter exclaims in his native Spanish, “ Aqui 


estdé el busillis; Dios nos valga”—“ Here’s the | 
critical point, or the point of danger ; may | 
God help us.” The expression often occurs 
also in modern Italian, in the newspapers, 


and in conversation, ‘‘qui é il busillis’~ 
here’s the rub.” 

It is said to be derived from the following 
curious circumstance. A young candidate 
for the priesthood, being under his examina- 
tion for holy orders, was required among 
other tests to read an old Latin manuscript 
in which, after the manner of these exhilarat- 
ing documents, there were no stops, the 
words composing it being joined together and 
run into one another in a highly aggravatin 
way. In this cheerful paper there occur 
the words “in diebus illis”; but unfortunately 
for our candidate the first half of the word 
*diebus” formed the end of a line, thus, 
“in die,” and the following line commenced 
with the remaining syllable of that word, 
carefully run into the succeeding word, thus, 
“busillis.” All went smoothly enough with 


‘our young friend till he came to this formid- 


able point. He translated “in die” fairly 


}enough, though in this instance wrongly, 


**nel giorno,” in the day ; but of “ busillis” 
he could make neither head nor tail, and he 
finally threw up the sponge, exclaiming in 
his despair, “Quel busillis’ un punto assai 
oscuro e difficile’ —“ This ‘ busillis ’ is a most 
obscure and difficult point.” 

Well, if not true, it is grate well found. 
| Anyhow, the word is now well rooted and 
vigorously established in the national speech. 

PaTRIcK MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


First Viscount Mountsoy.—It is stated 
in the ‘D.N.B’ that Sir William Stewart, 
‘first Viscount Mountjoy, “was dangerously 
wounded at the capture of Buda by the 
Imperialists on 2 September, 1686.” This is 
not correct. The Hungarian capital was 
captured on that date, but Viscount Mount- 
joy was wounded twice on two earlier dates: 
once on 26 June, when he ‘“‘ was hurt in the 
eye by a canon shott from the towne which 
pad amongst the stones,” and a second time 
on 3 August, when he was “ wounded......in 
the face with a muskett shott.” Our authority 
is the ‘Journal of the Siege and Taking 
of Buda,’ by an eye-witness, “‘ Mr. Jacob 
Richards, one of his Ma‘* Engineers.” Cf 
Harleian MS. 4989, and another version among 
the Stowe MSS. 

Among the Harleian MSS. there is another 
journal of the siege (No. 6210), which an old 
has endorsed as ‘Lord Montjoy’s 
Account of the Seige of Buda.’ The author 
does not disclose his identity. but merely 
mentions the facts that on 26 June “an 
English volunteer had a hurt on the head 
from a stone raised by a canonshott,” and on 
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3 August “the same English volunteer who 


was formerly hurt on ye head with a stone 
received a musquett shott in the face.” The 
journal is continued regularly till 9 August, 
when the daily entries cease for a time, and 
are egenees by an interpolated “letter to my 
Lord M. which continus this journall to ye 
15" of August,” wherein the writer states 
that 

“this fortnight past I have been very ill not so 
much of a shott I received as a fevor and fitts of an 
ague and 20 other evells which attend the air of 
this coursed place; and I have now a misfortune 
in my right hand which I doubt will not lett me 
use a pen for some time.” 

There is suflicient internal evidence to 
prove that the letter was drafted on 15 August, 
after which date the daily entries are again 
resumed and continued till 2 September, on 
which day Buda, ‘“‘the virgin citty,” was 
“deflowred.” The wounds, therefore, could 
not have been so very dangerous. — 


Duptey Barp.—At another place the 
‘D.N.B’ states (vol. xlix.) that Dudley Bard, 
the natural son of Prince Rupert, was killed 
on 13 June, 1686, at the siege of Breda. This 
is evidently a misprint for Buda, and the 
date should be 13 July, on which day, 
according to our authority, Richards, again, 
“Among the English...... Capt" Rupert, Mr. 
Wiseman, Mr. Moore and Capt" Talbott [were] 
killed.” The corresponding entry on the 
same date in the journal attributed to Vis- 
count Mountjoy states that “of ye English 
were kild Cap" Talbot and Mr. Moor with 
stones, M' Wiseman wee think by a symiter 
and Rupert by a bullet [and] almost all the 
rest were wounded...... ” Another con- 
temporary source, the ‘Historical Descrip- 
tion of the Glorious Conquest of the City of 
Buda,’ originally written in French, subse- 
uently translated into English and pub. 
lished in London in 1686, also gives 13 July 
as the date on which “the son of Prince 
Robert” (sic) was killed. The evidence as to 
date and place is therefore a 


Evisu Yate’s Wire.—I have recently 
come across a paragraph in a letter of the 
East India Company to their agent at Fort 
St. George, dated 3 January, 1678/9, which 
those of your readers in England and America 
who are interested in Elihu Yale may be 
glad to know of. In this letter the directors 
inform their agent that “Mrs. Ann Elford, 
mother-in-law to Mr. Joseph Hynmers,” has 

referred to them a certain uest. At this 

te Joseph Hynmers was alive; he died 
28 May, 1680. Elihu Yale married Catherine, 


the widow of Joseph Hynmers, at St. Mary’s, 
Fort St. George, on 4 November, 1680; so 
that there seems to be no room for doubt that 
his wife was the daughter of Mrs. Ann Elford. 
In Chester’s ‘London Marriage Licences’ it 
is mentioned that a licence was granted in 
1647 to Walter Elford, of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, London, merchant, bachelor, aged 
about thirty-six, to marry Anne Chambers, 
of the same parish, spinster, aged seventeen, 
daughter of Richard Chambers, Alderman of 
London, who consented. It seems more than 
probable that these were the parents of 
Catherine, who married (1) Hynmers and 
(2) Yale. The Christian name of her third 
son by Joseph Hynmers was Elford. 
Frank Penny, LL.M. 


SHAKESPEARE’s VoOcABULARY.— It is natural 
to think that the vocables of our chief 
dramatist were largely derived from the 
same authors to whom he owed his plots and 
facts, but the fraction of his vocabulary 
discoverable in these sources turns out to be 
disappointingly small. 

was thus inclined to conclude that he 
owed the bulk of his verbal riches to no 
books whatever directly, but to the ear more 
than to the eye, to folks more than to books. 
The more I have consulted ‘ N.E.D, the more 
have I been confirmed in my new opinion. 
For instance, where did he get his longest 
word? That word has been detected by 
‘N.E.D.’ (that is, 2,000 experts) in no a 
in English before Shakespeare except in ‘The 
Complaynt of Scotland,’ printed in 1549. 
Could Shakespeare have seen this book? 
It was written by a Scot, printed in Paris 
—a political tract issued for a local purpose 
—“No contemporary writer deigned to notice 
it or its author”; its English circulation 
must have been trivial, and so the vast 
vocable seems likely to have come vivd voce 
into the school in the Stratford priory, when 
that school was established, like others in 
England, on the model of continental schools, 
for the word on the Continent can be traced to 
earlier periods. Who can tell me how early ? 

Further study of ‘ N.E.D.’ has satisfied me 
that many classes of Shakespearian words 
were either first used by him, or not learnt 
from books. Jamrs D. Burier. 

Madison, Wis. 

[See 9 ix. 243, 371, 494; x. 52, 155, 374.] 


“ Not Hatr.”—In its proper use this phrase 
means “ not so much as half.” But there are 
two slang uses of it, in one of which the word 
“half” is pleonastic, the meaning being so 
much less than half as to be equivalent to 
“not at all.” This is exemplified in Miss 
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Braddon’s ‘Golden Calf,’ chap. xiv., “He’s not 
half a bad fellow,” as well as in the still more 
vulgar “I don’t half like it.” In the other 
slang use the phrase signifies a great deal 
more than half—in fact, “ wholly” or “ com- 
pletely.” A few evenings ago I was in a tram- 
car = + one fellow-passenger asked another 
if he knew a certain locality, and received 
the laconic answer, “ Not ‘arf.” The phrase 
was not new to me, for I had repeatedly 
heard it before, even among persons from 
whom more refined s h is expected, and 
had also met with it in one of the comic 
weeklies in the following form: “He has 
taken to gin, and he didn’t get half mopsed 
on it last night either.” The meaning of 
“not half mopsed” is, of course, “dead 
drunk.” Possibly this vile locution is derived 
from the music-halls or from America. 
F. ADams. 


Qurrics, 


WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on i = matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“G. Porrrair Parrer.—I have three 
portraits (pastels) of the same style and date. 
On one is written “G. E. pinxit, 1776.” At 
the back, amongst some old pieces of news 
paper of the date 1828, is a slip of paper, 
“Mr. George Eadon, 2, George Street, 
Sheftield.” I thought at first that this might 
be the painter’s name, but it seems that this 
G. Eadon (a carver and gilder) was not born 
till 1796, and that his uncle, of the same 
name, was only fifteen in 1776 (information 
from Mr. R. Eadon Leader). Can any reader 
help me with a guggestion ! The people repre- 
sented presumably in the portraits resided in 
Hull in 1776. VENN. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


Nett Gwyn.—In what year did Nell 
Gwyn go to 79, Pall Mall, and in what year 
did she leave that place? I believe in former 
years you have had a good deal of corre- 
spondence about this lady, but not having 
your indexes I cannot refer. G. C. W. 

(Gwyn references are specially abundant in the 
General Indexes to the 2™, and 4" Series. 


Buss Queries.—The late Robert William 
Buss (died 1875) drew and etched illustrations 
to W. H. Ainsworth’s ‘Court of James the 
Second.’ In the edition of 1849, published by 
Colburn, three volumes, there are three illus- 
trations only. I have, however, impressions 


of several more, and do not find the edition 
in the British Museum. Can any of your 
readers inform me when the book was pub- 
lished with all the illustrations ? 

Rk. W. Buss also drew and etched illustra- 
tions for Capt. Marryat’s ‘Jacob Faithful’ 
and ‘ Peter Simple.’ I cannot find the editions 
in which they were used in the Museum. [ 
shall be glad to learn when they were used. 

Octavius Buss. 

3, Canonbury Square, N. 

{For Buss designs see 6“ 8, vi. 488; vii. 216; 7 
S. iii. 514; v. 141, 249, 352.) 

on Cuurcu Piate.—What is the 
interpretation of the following legend on a 

iece of church plate: “ Dominium Pater et 
Filius et Spiritus Sanctus+Anno 1569+"! 
There seems to be a verb assumed. _ 
YGREc, 

“THeTTeRIN.”—I wish to ascertain what 
this is. The word is used in a letter from 
Jamaica in 1769, and appears from the con- 
text to be probably some kind of vehicle. A 
person is spoken of as “ jumping hastily from 
a thetterin wherein he was in = ot being 
overset.” . M. H. 


Pavusanias.—What was the outrage in- 
flicted on Pausanias by Attalus, the uncle 


of Kleopatra, the wife of Philip of Macedon, 
which led to Philip’s assassination by Pau. 
sanias? Grote says: “The provocation 


which he [Pausanias] had received is one 
which we can neither conveniently describe, 
nor, indeed, accurately make out, amidst 
discrepancies of statement ” (Grote’s * History 
of Greece,’ vol. ix. p. 298). Joun Hess. 


*A Woman's Love Dream.’ — I wish to 
know the name of the author of the follow- 
ing lines and where they are to be found :— 

We all have waking visions: I have mine ; 

And being young and fanciful and counted fair, 

I sometimes dream of love. 

Cuaries Hiatt. 


‘ Puncn’: A REFERENCE.—I should be grate- 
ful for the exact words of (or reference to) 
the famous joke in Punch in which a sport- 
ing “ chappie” announces that he has made 
as londid ‘book ”: he must lose a little, 
and he may lose much. W. F.C. 


Purcect Famity.—Can reader tell me 
exactly what are the arms of Henry Purcell 
as shown on his tomb in Westminster Abbey! 
The ‘D.N.B.’ says: “Arms on monumental 
portrait: Barry wavy of six argent and 
gules, on a bend sable three boars’ heads 
couped of the first.” These are the arms of 
the Shropshire Purcells. But Burke says: 
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“Purcell of Westminster : Barry wavy of six 
argent and azure, on a bend sable three 
boars’ heads erased or.” Has one of these 
authorities misread the arms? In any case, 
which is right ? Musicus. 


“To THE NINES.” — There are so few 
English idioms that have not been brought 
into the crucible of ‘N. & Q.’ that I shall be 
amazed if “to the nines” has escaped the 
welting- pot. In vol. i. of the celebrated 
‘Noctes’ Christopher uses this idiom in most 
felicitous circumstances, yet his son-in-law, 
Prof. Ferrier, frankly admits that he is 
ignorant of the real meaning of the phrase, 
which he takes to be synonymous with “to 
the purpose.” I should say it most properly 
means “to perfection,” and that the nines 
refer to the muses, who are admittedly the 
sum-total, and in its all-comprehensive sense 
the summation of perfection and the abso- 
lute ideality of the knowable. If not, then 
why not? M. L. R. Bresvar. 

{A query on “dressed to the nines” appeared 
8" S. xii. 469, but elicited no reply. We have always 
heard the phrase used as=dressed to perfection. ] 


PortrRaIts OF JoHN Nasu.—I shall be 
pleased to hear if any engraved portraits of 
the architect of Regent Street, &c., were 
published. Aveck ABRAHAMS, 


REFERENCE WaANTED.—In the poem by 
Giacomo Leopardi addressed to Cardinal 
Mai, Librarian of the Vatican, the following 

e occurs, and I should like to know in 
what ancient author the idea is found of the 
hissing noise in the ocean when the sun is 
setting. “ Ligure,” v. 77, alludes to Columbus, 
who was born at Genoa :— 

Ma tua vita era allor con gli astri e il mare, 
Ligure ardita prole, 
eres ante alle colonne, ed oltre ai liti 
ui strider I’ onde all’ attuffar del sole 
Parve udir su la sera, agl’ infiniti 
Flutti commesso, ritrovasti il raggio 
Del Sol caduto, e il giorno 
Che nasce allor ch’ ai nostri al 
Vv. 40> 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun pE OppyNGEsLes.—In Jusserand’s 
‘English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,’ in describing the insecure state of the 
roads in the fourteenth century, the author 
quotes from the Archeological Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 69, an incident which took place 
in 1342, when 
“some Lichfield merchants state to their lord, the 
Earl of Arundel, that on a certain Friday they sent 
two servants and two horses, laden ‘ with spicery 

mercery’ worth forty pounds, to Stafford for the 


next market day. When their men ‘ came beneath 
Cannock Wood’ they met Sir Robert de Rideware, 
who was waiting for them, together with two of 
his squires, who seized on the domestics, horses, and 
booty, and took them to the Priory of Lappeley...... 
At the Priory the band found Sir John de 
Oddyngesles and several others, knights as well as 
others..... they shared ‘among them all the afore- 
said mercery and spicery, each one a portion 
according to his degree.’” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether the last-named knight is the Sir 
John de Odyngseles who, as stated in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in 1359 
conveyed by fine the manor of Overhall and 
Cavendish to John Cavendish, the future 
Lord Chief Justice, and Alice his wife, from 
whom are descended the Duke of Devonshire 
and several of the great families in the 
Dukery ? JosEPH RopGErs. 

St. Hilda’s, Whitby. 


ApMIRAL Epwarps.—I have a snuff-box of 
the approximate date of 1760, which bears 
the following inscription :— 

“To Admiral Edwards, who by a just Decree 
restored and with at expense to himself gene- 
rously supported The Rights of Two Orphans to 
an Estate in Newfoundland, this is gratefully 
inscribed.” 

Who was the admiral, and did he bear 
oftice in Newfoundland? His name is not in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Marcus B. Hutsu. 

New University Club. 


Saw Famity rn Essex.—Can any one tell 
me whether in or about 1790 there was a 
person of the name of Shaw living in the 
parish of Coopersall, Essex? I think he was 
a landowner there, but of this I am not 
certain ; he may have been a tenant-farmer. 
Are there any Shaw memorials in the church 
or churchyard ? Epwarp PEacock. 

Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Gosso.tt.—Can any reader tell me where I 
can find information about Gossolt, Dux 
Angliz, who flourished about 1470? I do not 
see any mention of him in Anderson’s ‘ Royal 


Sotomon Franco: IMANUEL Perapa.—In 
vol. iii. p. 60 of the ‘ Records of the Governor 
and meni | of the Massachusetts Bay, New 
England, U.S.A.,’ is the following :— 

“1649,9 May. In fama pauperis. Gift to Solo- 
mon Franco, ye Jew.—In answer to the petition of 
Solomon Franco, the Jew, who requested flactorage 
or salarie out of ye cargo of Imanuall Perada con- 
signed to the major genn’ll Edward Gibbons, Esq., 
being by him entrusted and employed therein, on 
viewing and hearing what he could say, the Court 
could not find any clear ground upo. (wherefore) 
such flactorage should be dew or allowed him by ye 
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major genn’ll out of the estate of the principles, no 
estate of Imanul Perada being extant; but the 
Court doth allow the said Solomon Franco sixe 
shillings p. week out of the treasury for ten weeks 
for his subsistence till he can get his passage into 
Holland, so as he doeth within that time.” 
Further information of any kind as to Franco 
or Perada is solicited. Lisowicu. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


*VILIKINS AND HIS Dinan.’ (See 
viii. 341.)—Who was the author of the ballad 
of ‘ Vilikins and his Dinah,’ sung by Robson 
in the farce of ‘The Wandering Minstrel’? 
G. A. Sala, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ says :— 

“ The words and the air of ‘ Vilikins’ were, if not 
as old as the hills, considerably older than the age 
of Queen Elizabeth. The story told in the ballad 
of a father’s cruelty, a daughter's anguish, a sweet- 
heart’s despair, and the ultimate suicide of both 
lovers, is, albeit couched in uncouth and grotesque 
language, as pathetic as the tragedy of Romeo and 

Robson appears to have first introduced 
the song into the farce of ‘ The Wandering 
Minstrel’ at the Grecian Saloon; there is 
another song in the printed copy of the farce. 
Clement Scott, in his life of E. 1. Blanchard, 
says that Robson sang *‘ Vilikins’ for the first 
time in London at Leigh Murray’s benefit at 
Drury Lane, 27 May, 1865 ; but this is a mis- 
take. as Robson, — was born in 1822, died 
in 1864. Without attributing to the ballad 
the antiquity claimed for it by Sala, it is 
possible that it may be older than the last 
century, and that it was originally a serious 
composition, although afterwards converted 
into a comic song. Joun HEss. 

(See 1* S. xii. 183, 293, 374; 3° S. v. 223; vi. 158, 
236, 260, 319 ; 6 S. viii. 67, 94.) 


GarRpDNER Barony.—I should be glad to be 
informed if the peerage conferred about the 
year 1800 on Admiral Gardner was granted 
with any special remainder to his brothers 
and their descendants, or merely to. his own 
male issue. H. 


Beplics, 
COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL,’ 
(9 S. x. 326.) 

I TAKE it that what H. T. wants is a trust- 
worthy account of the textual changes in 
‘Christabel.’ I make no apology, therefore, 
for intervening with a few words on this 
matter, which Mr. R. H. Suepa#erp’s note 
(8"" S. vii. 443) not only fails to clear up, but 
obscures and confuses. 

1. There is but one title-page of the first 
edition of ‘Christabel’: that, namely, which 
H. T. himself has correctly transcribed, and 


which is also given, with verbal accuracy, 
but certain errors of punctuation, &c., in the 
revised bibliography edited by Cot. PripEaux. 
The omission by Mr. SHEPHERD of the words 
“ Printed for......Albemarle St.,” &c., is simply 
an error either of inadvertence or (more pro- 
bably) of ignorance, since, to judge by his 
remarks on the text, it is hard to believe 
that he can ever have handled a copy of the 
first issue. 

2. Mr. Suepuerp observes that ‘ Chris- 
tabel’ “passed rapidly through several edi- 
tions, which underwent some slight verbal 
alterations.” Now the truth is that ‘Chris- 
tabel’ first appeared early in June, 1816, and 
speedily went into a second edition, which, 
however, differs in no respect from the first, 
save only in regard of the title-page (cf. 
Dykes Campbell's ‘ Poetical Works of 5S. T. 
Coleridge,’ 1893, App. K. ix. p. 549). Mr. Susp- 
HERD, indeed, asserts elsewhere (‘ Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of 8S. T. Coleridge,’ 
Pickering, 1877, vol. i. Memoir, p. xcv) that 
‘Christabel’ ‘‘ran through three editions in 
1816,” but he gives no authority for this state- 
ment, which Mr. Dykes Campbell neither 
confirms nor denies. In the bibliography 
appended to Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ Life of Cole- 
ridge,’ moreover—which, be it observed, was 
compiled by Mr. John P. Anderson, of the 
British Museum — only two early editions 
are mentioned —viz., the first and second 
editions of 1816. Be this as it may, the 
text of ‘Christabel’ remained unaltered till 
1828, when a revised version was included 
by Coleridge in the three-volume edition of 
his poems and plays published by Pickering. 

Next, as to the couplet 

Sir Leoline, the Baron, which 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch, 
said by Mr. Sueruerp to occur in the first 
edition : I regret to say that Mr. SHEPHERD's 
note here is simply a tissue of mistakes—mis- 
takes arising in part from his total yy 
hension of the sense of a e in Allsop’ 
‘Letters, Conversations, &., of S. T. Cole- 
ridge.’ Allsop, who professes to report the 
words of Charles Lamb, writes as follows 
(third edition, 1864, p. 110) :— 

“I advised Coleridge to alter the lines in 

*Christabel’— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
i Had [sic] a toothless mastiff bitch, 
into— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron round, 

Had a toothless mastiff hound ; 
but Coleridge, who has no alacrity in alteri 
changed this first termination to which, but sti 
left in the other, bitch.” 
Now this is very ambiguously put ; and Me 
SHEPHERD may well be excused for having 
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missed the point of the anecdote. Taking 
the words “first termination” and “the 
other” to apply respectively to the first and 
second lines of the couplet, he inferred that, 
if Allsop’s story were true, the text of ‘ Chris- 
tabel’ must at some early stage have run :— 
Sir Leoline, the Baron, which 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch. 
But the truth is that the words in question 
respectively refer, not to the first and second 
lines of the couplet, but to the earlier and 
later passages of the poem in which the word 
“ mastiff-bitch” is introduced—z.e., to ll. 6-9 
and ll. 144-8 of the original text. Coleridge 
in 1828 did actually change the earlier passage 
(ll. 6-9) to 
Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff, which, 
From her kennel beneath the rock, 
Maketh answer to the clock. 
But while doing so he left the later passage 
(Il. 144-8), in which “ mastiff- bitch” occurs 
twice over, unaltered ; thus demonstrating 
that the change he had effected in the earlier 
ge was no concession to the squeamish 
critics of the good old English word “ bitch,” 
but simply a device adopted to avoid the 
monotonous rhythm of the co-ordinate clauses 
in the original text. Be it clearly under- 
stood, then, that the lines, 
Sir Leoline, the Baron, which 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch, 
never at any time formed part of the 
authentic text of ‘Christabel.’ They are 
merely the offspring of Mr. SHePHEeRD’s mis- 
taken interpretation of Allsop’s anecdote. 
The passage in the first and second editions 
tan :— 
Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the clock, &c. ; 
and thus it remained till 1828, when it was 
altered to the version given above. 
3. To relate fully the history of the foolish 
objections | to Coleridge’s use of the word 
mastiff-bitch” would be to travel too far 
afield. Suffice it that in the Edinburgh Review 
of September, 1816, there appeared a notice 
of ‘Christabel’ bearing in every line the im- 
press of William Hazlitt, which has been fitly 
described as ‘a standing disgrace to literary 
criticism, and indeed to the literary cha- 
racter.” In this review, which represents 
Christabel ’ as a tale with a covertly obscene 
pet —the outcome of a drink-sodden 
tain—the word in question supplies the critic 
with a handle for much coarse pleasantry, 
while another expression (I. 29, “ Dreams, 


occasion for a filthy innuendo. The poem as 
a whole is pronounced to be “ utterly desti- 
tute of value: it exhibits from beginning to 
end not a ray of genius.” In disparaging 
thus a poem which he knew, and had in 
often declared, to be the finest of its kind in 
the language, Hazlitt was guilty of the one 
unpardonable sin, the sin (to borrow a phrase 
of Coleridge) against his own ghost—against 
the convictions and the testimony of his own 
artistic conscience. The public, ever delight- 
ing in vilification, took their cue from the 
Edinburgh, and for some years it became the 
fashion to decry ‘Christabel’ and its author. 
It is odd that, of the pitiful crew who pro- 
fessed to be shocked at the word “ mastiff- 
bitch,” not one is to be found taking excep- 
tion to Spenser’s phrase (‘Visions of Bellay,’ 
ix. 9, 10) :— 

And at his feete a bitch-wolfe suck did yeeld 

To two young babes ; 
or to Cowper’s lines (‘The Needless Alarm,’ 
ll. 3, 4) :— 

Adjoining close to Kilwick’s echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood. 
It must not be supposed that Lamb con- 
curred with the objectors. Allsop had neither 
critical faculty nor sense of humour ; and his 
story doubtless furnishes but another instance 
of the fams which Elia so delighted in put- 

ting off upon his simple-witted friends. 

4. To conclude, if H. T. desires to get a 
just notion of the textual history of ‘ Chris- 
tabel’ he will do well to deol all “ Cole- 
ridge-Bibliographies ” and study the notes in 
Mr. Dykes Campbell’s edition of the poet. 
Mr. SHEPHERD'S notes (8 §. vii. 361—502) 
constitute a respectable attempt which, had 
he lived, he would no doubt have enlarged 
and corrected into a trustworthy work. But 
the “ revised ” edition of his notes, which was 
published in 1900, is of no use to the serious 
student; for it teems with minute errors 
just of the kind most fatal in bibliography, 
and the reader who relies upon it will soon find 
himself involved in a tangle of uncertainties 
and obscurities. Tuomas HutcHINnson. 


In compliance with H. T.’s request, I have 
pleasure in stating the copy of *Christabel’ 
in his possession belongs to the first edition, 
and that the title-page is given correctly by 
him, except that a colon is omitted after 
‘‘London.” Mr. R. H. did not 
give verbatim copies of the titles, but they 
will be found in my revised edition of his 
‘Bibliography of Coleridge,’ which was pub- 
lished separately in 1900. The line 

Sir Leoline, the Baron, which— 

does not occur in any copy of the first edition 


t made her moan and leap”) is made the 
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that 1 have seen, and I am not sure that 
Mr. SHEPHERD meant it to be understood that 
it is to be found there, although his language 
seems to imply it. The best history of the 
poem with which I am coquaeted is that 
given in the notes to the late Mr. J. Dykes 
Campbell’s one-volume edition of Coleridge’s 
* Poems,’ pp. 601-7. Mr. Campbell, however, 
makes no allusion to the above-quoted variant, 
although he discusses the other readings men- 
dened te Mr. SHEPHERD, and I must frankly 
confess my ignorance of the source from which 
the latter gentleman obtained it. 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Comte DE Paris S. x. 368). — Besides 
the royal family there is a similar title in 
private hands. There have long been counts 
with exactly the same name as that adopted 
by the King of the French for his grandson, 
but the word in their case used to be pro- 
nounced Parisse. It is now spelt, for the 
purpose of distinction, Pdris, and the head 
of the family is a marquis, other members 
of the family bearing the title of count. This 
name is now pronounced Périsse. D. 


WEALEMEFNA (9 S. x. 367).—Let not X. 
uzzle himself over the meaning of this word. 
he ingenious inventor, or his brother, told 
me at the time of its invention—about 1870, 
1 fancy—how he had coined the word. The 
information was given to me in confidence, 
so I cannot reveal it; but the word has no 
meaning at all. 


A Quart Eprrapn (9 S. x. 246).—Permit 
me to add the curious epitaph on a tombstone 
which was recently at the principal door of 
Fladbury Church, Worcestershire: “ Fui et 
ero.” The stone was unfortunately one of 
those we often see laid down for paving, and 
of course is certain to be obliterated. 

W. H. QuaRREL. 


“OFTEN HAVE I sEEN” (9% §S. x. 208, 296). 
—In sending the following to the Zimes 
shortly after the death of Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dean Bradley says :— 

* The lines and the note will tell their own story. 
I received them, together with a letter from Lord 
Shaftesbury, in November of last year. 

Trunco, non frondibus, efticit umbram. 
Well said old Lucan: ‘Often have I seen,’ &c.— 
A. P. 3., May, 1873.” 

Lord Shaftesbury’s note was as follows :— 

“T had written to Canon Conway to say that he 
had better find some new and younger chairman 
for the annual flower show in Dean’s Yard adding 
that I was in the condition of a tree which, as 
Lucan says, ‘ casts a shadow no longer by its leaves, 


who returned it with the verses above. I knew the 
Dean was very kindly disposed towards me, but 
did not know how kindly.—Suarressrry.” 

TORPHICHEN. 
Calder House, Scotland. 


If I recollect right, these lines were 
written by Mr. Bowen, a Harrow master, on 
the death of the Hon. R. aes a3 


Dr. Hawrtrey’s ‘Nuc2’ (9 §. x. 261).— 
I had never before seen Dr. Hawtrey’s excel- 
lent translation of Meleager's lament which 
appears at this reference It may interest 
your readers, or some of them, to see a version 
of the same lines which I wrote in August, 
1859 
Tears to thee, even beneath, in the grave, O Helio- 
ora, 
Tears will I give, one last tribute of love to the 
aead. 
Tears! Ah, how painfully shed! Thus over thy 
Ten - regrets and dear love—these the memorials 
rear! 
eee bitterly yet thy fond Meleager bewails 
thee ; 


Thee, no less dear tho’ in death: thee, tho’ my 
plaints are in vain. 
Ah me! where is my loved one—my blossom? Fell 
Hades hath plucked her ; 
Plucked her: and lo in the dust spoileth my 
flower in its bloom. 
Yet on my knees I implore thee, O Earth, my 
beloved receiving, 
Tenderly, yea as thy child, clasp her dear form 
to thy breast ! 


I subjoin the original Greek :— 

Adxpud cot kai vépBev bird 
Awpotpat, cropyas eis 
Adxpva Sveddxputa, toduKAduty 

Srévéw pvapa roav, pvapa 
Oixrpa yap, oixrpa iAav oe Kal év 
MeXéaypos 
Aid{w, xevedy eis "Ayépovra 
Ai, Ai, rot ; apracw 
Aiéas, 
“Apracev’ dxuaiov dvOos épupe Koes. 
"AAAd ce youvodpat, Ta ravrpdde, mavo- 
dvprov 
"Hpéua cots Marep, évayxdAwas 
ALDENHAM. 


Humorous Frencn Poerry (9 x. 288). 
—Gustave Masson has collected a consider- 
able number of satirical French songs 
epitaphs in ‘ La Lyre Frangaise,’ which forms 
smart of the “Golden Treasury Series,” and 
is an entertaining book for those who are 
interested in the by ways of French literature. 


but only by its stem.’ He sent the note to the Dean, 


Scattered pieces may of course be found im 
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different authors. One of the most scathing 
and amusing that I know is a poem written 
by Alfred de Musset on two unfortunate pro- 
fessional ts who had neither fame nor 
money. Among greater works ‘ Les Chati- 
ments’ of Victor Hugo should not be for- 
gotten. It has been declared equal to the 
‘Satires’ of Juvenal or the ‘Annals’ of 
Tacitus; but this is political satire, and 
scarcely humorous. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Tue Evotution or A Nose (9S. ix. 445; 
x. 34, 236, 315).—It is as strange as it is true 
that the type of nose referred to is not in- 
frequently met with among persons of the 

eoman class who are at present residing 
in Gloucestershire or have descended from 
families which were formerly located in 
certain parishes in that county. In former 
days an election contest in Gloucestershire 
was invariably regarded as a trial of strength 
between two territorial lords, one represent- 
ing the Whig interest, the other representing 
the Tory interest. Many years ago I sawa 
rather clever caricature among a collection 
of broadsides, skits, &c., which were published 
in connexion with one of the late eighteenth- 
century county elections. The caricature 
represented a “ tally” of voters being escorted 
to the poll by men flourishing whips, and 
each of the voters was depicted as being the 
proud possessor of the type of nose referred 
to. G. E. WEaRE. 


“ DIFFERENT THAN ” (9° S. x. 128, 192, 275). 
—This is not, I suppose, good grammar, any 
more than “different to.” e should, of 
course, say “different from.” Both solecisms 
seem to spring from a confusion of construc- 
tions. As the very common error “ different 
to” may be suggested by the opposite ex- 

ression ‘‘ similar to,” so the much rarer one 
‘different than” may be due to the thought 
of the parallel phrase “other than.” Some 
allowance, too, may perhaps be made in the 
case of classical scholars for the influence of 


blunder, “another to”: another 
ve had passed 


{[Rome’s}] republican constitution, than the 
advent of Cesar mace his work ridiculous.” 
. Hardly ” should, I suppose, be followed by 
“ when.” 

So much, however, in speech-craft depends 
on custom that perhaps it would not be safe 
to say of any solecism that it will never 
become tolerated as grammatical even by 
good writers. The word “than ” itself seems 
to furnish an instance of custom overriding 
strict grammar. Originally an adverb (then) 
that has acquired the force of a conjunction, 
it is used as a preposition before the relative 
pronoun. Once or twice I have come across 
** than who,” but certainly “than whom” is 
the recognized form in good writers.* And 
this prepositional force is sometimes given to 
“than” before the personal pronouns. For 
instance, both the A.V. and R.V. of Prov. 
xxvii. 3 have “ A fool’s wrath is heavier than 
them both,” where “both of them” might 
have been used. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

{For “‘ than” and the accusative see 7" S. xi. 104, 
256, 476.) 


Furnt: Ferrey (9 S. x. 87, 177, 296).—To 
‘*ferrey” and “ fleerish” may, perhaps, be 
added from Jamieson: ‘ Frezell, s., an iron 


instrument for striking fire. Z. Boyd.” 
H. P. L 


Tue Septey Famity (9% S. x. 286). —I 
have numerous notes on this family, extracts 
from the registers of Ightham, Southfleet, 
&c., copies of which are at Cot. PripEaux’s 
service if he wishes for them. The Sir John 
Sidley buried at St. Pancras is new to me, 
but this is not the fifth baronet of the Great 
Chart creation, for he was buried at Ightham 
25 January, 1710. This gentleman married 
Mary Nicholls, of Kemsing (not Keirising as 
Berry has it), and some of their children were 
baptized in that parish. 

THomas CoLyeR-FERGUSSON. 

Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


‘Tue Tower or Lonpon’ (9 §,. x. 305).— 
There are at least nine churches in England 
dedicated to “St. Peter ad Vincula”: the 
one in the Tower ; Stoke-on-Trent ; Colmer 
or Colemore, Hants ; Tollard-Royal, Wilts ; 
Wisborough, Sussex; Coggeshall, Essex ; 
Ratley-on-Edgehill ; Ludford Parva ; and 
Burnham-Thorpe (though now designated as 
All Saints’), to which may be added Runham, 
Norfolk (now SS. Peter and Paul). King 
John granted a Feast on the Vigil of St. Peter 
ad Vincula ; at Ashwater, Devon, a fair was 
allowed on the first Monday after 1 August, 


~* See Milton, ‘Paradise Lost,’ ii. 299.7 
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and the church is now known as St. Peter's. 
An inhabitant of Coggeshall, by will dated 
1515, desired to be buried “in the quire of | 
St. Peter-ad-Vincula.” 
The Collect for the day (1 August) is *‘O 
God, who deliverest blessed Peter the Apostle 
from his chains, and set him, untouched, at 
liberty ; deliver us, we beseech Thee, from 
the bonds of our sins, and mercifully protect 
us from all evil.” T. Forster. 
Kennington. 


Tae Coronation Canopy (9% 8. x. 189, | 
297) —A portion of the canopy which was 
used at Queen Anne’s coronation served as a_| 
pulpit-cloth in All Saints’ Church, Hastings, | 
until 1844, and is still in the possession of the 
rector and churchwardens. It is a piece of 
plain red cloth with a fringe of yellow thread 
and worsted. In the centre of the cloth is 
the following inscription in gold-thread 
lettering :— 

INAVGVRAT * XXIII 
AP * MDCCII, 
This is followed by what seems to be a/| 
sample of the ornamental scrollwork, with | 
the letter A (for Anne) at intervals, which 
had run round the edge of the canopy. It | 
was customary that the cloth of the canopy, | 
the little silver- gilt bells which had | 
tinkled at its four corners, and the silver 
lances or staves which had supported it | 
should become the property of the 


had carried the canopy at the coronation 


ceremony—a sort of fee ; and they were free | 
all probability the above-quoted inscription | 


was added to the cloth w it was giv 4 - "lover 
hen it was given to | quote from Mr. Frederic Harrison's mono- 


to do what they chose with these relics. In 


All Saints’ Church. The barons’ privilege of 
carrying the canopy dates, I think, from the 
coronation of Henry LV. W. 8. 


PRAISE IS THE BEST DIET,” &c. xii. 
39).—I see that this phrase (given correctly 
in J. H. Friswell’s ‘ Familiar Words’) is mis- 
quoted as “ Praise is the best diet for us all,” 
instead of “Praise is the best diet for us 
after all.” ‘The reference by Friswell to 
Sidney Smith, “W. W. p. 333,” seems rather 
obscure. It turns out to refer to the ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom’ of the Rev. Sydney Smith (by 
E. A. Duyckinck, New York, 1858), in which 
book I have found the phrase as above 

Epwarp LatHam. 

61, Friends Road, East Croydon. 


GREEK AND 
VestMents (9 §. x. 28, 318).—The Pope 
uses the colours of red and white only in 


yarons of | 
the Cinque Ports or of those of them who | 


celebrating the liturgy, but I never heard 
that the Eastern churches confined their 
mass vestments to these two colours, or to 
any particular colour. I understand that the 
East has no regular sequence of liturgical 
colours like that of the West, and that, while 
the vestments for great days are rich in 
embroidery and ornament, no particular 
attention is paid to the colours of the same. 

GeorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


CroMWELL’s DauGuTers (9 8S. x. 289).— 
Of Bridget, the Protector’s eldest daughter, 
and wife first of General [reton and secondly 
of General Fleetwood, there is a miniature 
as a child by Crosse in the royal collection 
at Windsor; and “portraits of Ireton and 
his wife by Robert Walker, in the possession 
of Mr. Charles Polhill, were,” says the 
‘D.N.B.,’ “numbers 785 and 789 in the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1866. En- 
gravings are given in Houbraken’s ‘ Illus- 
trious Heads,’ and Vandergucht’s illustrations 
to Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion.’ ” 

There is a portrait of Elizabeth Claypole, 
Oliver’s favourite daughter, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, painted by Joseph Michael 
Wright in the last year of her life, 1658 ; as 
well as a miniature by Crosse in the royal 
collection at Windsor. 

Of Mary, Lady Fauconberg, the third, 
there is a portrait by Cornelius Janssen at 
Checkers Court ; and of Frances, the youngest 
daughter, first Mrs. Rich and afterwards 
Lady Russell, there is a portrait by John 
Riley in the collection of the Rev. T. Crom- 
well Bush. 

With regard to the living descendants of 
the great Protector I cannot do better than 


raph on ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ in the “Twelve 
english Statesmen ” series (1889), p. 34 :— 

“It is a curious example of the persistence of 
the English governing families, and of their close 
intermarriages, that the blood of Oliver Cromwell 
still runs through female lines in the veins of the fol- 
lowing well-known persons : Marquisof Ripon, Earls 
of Chichester, Morley, Clarendon, Cowper, heir-pre- 
sumptiveto the earldom of Derby, Lord Ampthill, 
Lord Walsingham, Countess of Rothes, Mr. Charles 
Villiers, M.P., Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir F. W. 
Frankland, Sir Charles Strickland , Sir H. E. F. 
Lewis, Sir W. Worsley, Sir W. Payne-Gallwey 
the Astleys of Checkers Court, the Polhills of 
Kent, the Tennants of Glamorganshire, the families 
of Vyner, Lister, Berners, Nicholas, Gosset, Pres- 
cott, Field, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, the historian, &c. 
During the present century at least seven persons 
descended from the Protector have held office 
under the Crown, including one Prime Minister, 
Lord Goderich; one Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Clarendon ; two Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
a Viceroy in India. Amongst those who have 
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married descendants of Cromwell are: the Earls 
of Darnley, Lytton, Lathom, Lord Stanley of 
Preston, Sir W. Harcourt, M.P., Sir A. Borthwick, 
M.P., Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P. The late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, the statesman and author, 
was a descendant of the Protector; and Lady 
Theresa Lewis, his wife, author of a work in illus- 
tration of Lord Clarendon, was a descendant at 
once of Oliver the Protector and of Edward Hyde 


the Chancellor.” 
A. R. Baytey. 


Of Bridget, eldest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, and afterwards Mrs. Ireton and 
Mrs. Fleetwood, there is a portrait by Sir 
Peter Lely in the collection of Mrs. B. M. 
Beadnell at Sundridge, Kent. There is 
another by Cornelius Janssen in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley at 
Chequers Court, Bucks. There is also a 
miniature by Lawrence Crosse in the royal 
collection at Windsor Castle. 

Of Elizabeth, Oliver’s second daughter, and 
afterwards Mrs. Claypole, there is a por- 
trait by Joseph Michael Wright in the 
National Portrait Gallery. There is a minia- 
ture by Samuel Cooper in the collection of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and another by the 
same artist in the royal collection at Wind- 
sor Castle. There is also a miniature in the 
collection of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Of Mary, Oliver’s third daughter, and 
afterwards Lady Fauconberg, there is a 
portrait by Cornelius Janssen in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley and a 
miniature by Lawrence Crosse in the royal 
collection at Windsor Castle. There is also 
a miniature in the collection of the Duke of 
Buccleuch at Montagu House, London. 

Of Frances, Oliver’s fourth daughter, after- 
wards Mrs. Rich and Lady Russell, there is a 

rtrait in the collection of Mrs. Frankland- 
ussell-Astley at Chequers Court. 

Excellent reproductions of all these may 
be seen in ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ by the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, published by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. in 1899 in their series of illus- 
trated historical biographies. 

Cuanias R. Dawes. 


“Linney” (9% x. 228, 319).—See under 
*Linhay ’ in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words’ and in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ In 1768 Toplady used 
it as a Devonshire word, ‘ Works,’ 1841, p. 14. 

w.C 

PRONUNCIATION OF “ Na” (9% S, x. 266).— 
I venture to add to the valuable article by 
Pror. SkEAT on this subject that not only **in 
some dialects the old pronunciation of singing 
as (singgingg) may still be heard,” but that 
in certain districts, especially in and about 


it has been noticed by me as habitual among 
persons far above the working class, who 
would certainly resent a hint as to deficiency 
in education. 

Iam unable to point to another district, 
and it does not extend to Manchester, though 
I suspect it occurs further north. 

This peculiar sound of ng is, moreover, not 
confined to dissyllables, as one might infer 
from Pror. SKEAT's note, but is very distinct 
in all words ending in ng. Sing, rong, bring, 
long, strong, young, hang, &e., are all 
sounded as singg, kc, while tongue is pro- 
nounced precisely as its spelling denotes (like 
French langue), i.e., tongg. One constantly 
hears “Ringg the bell,” quite an awkward 
form for a Southerner. 

On the other hand, here in the South we 
incline to clip ng into a simple sound, even 
in finger, which is always ving-er, like literary 
singer. Moreover, when the er is the com- 
parative inflexion the second g (invariabl 
sounded in standard English) is dreened, 
Thus, longer, younger, stronger, &c., are all 
pronounced like singer, while the final g in 
words like shilling, willing, &c, is always 
dropped. It is in pronunciation such as that 
here dealt with that our dialects are most 
likely to retain their local peculiarities lon 
after polite English will have been groun 
down to one dead level. F. T. Etworrtuy. 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Fynes Moryson’s ‘It1nerary’ (9 §. x. 
247, 315).—From the prospectus of Mr. 
Huaues’s edition of the Fourth Part of this 
‘Itinerary ’ it appears that it will consist of 
a reprint, with a few omissions, of the MS. in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
mentioned by Mr. E. H. Coteman. If it 
received the imprimatur of Thomas Wilson 
in 1626 it was apparently intended for publi- 
cation, and Mr. ~_—e may perhaps be able 
to explain why this intention was not 
carried out. 

I have referred to C. H. and Tuompson 
Cooper's paper in 8. xi. 321, but find that, 
while it contains many points of interest, it 
does not convey the information for which 
Mr. Huaues specially asked, viz., the date of 
Moryson’s death, the place of his burial, and 
the existence of his portrait. 

W. F. 


LamMsB on THE Ass (9'" S. x. 307).—The 
following extract from an article on ‘The 
Sufferings inflicted on our Four - footed 
Friends, which appeared in a New York 
newspaper in 1896, would appear to imply 
that this custom still prevailed in some places 
even as recently as that date :— 


Liverpool, this is the usual form. Moreover, 
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“In the West Indies donkey drivers, mostly boys | 
of fourteen or fifteen, are in the habit of removing 
a small portion of the hide of their beasts in order 
to be able to punish them more severely. A thin 
skin soon grows over the part denuded of the hide, 
and being intensely sensitive responds to the stroke 
of the whip far more quickly than the coat with 
which nature has provided that patient animal,” &c. 
I am told that the same custom also pre- 
vailed some years since in Mexico, where the 
half-breeds are, or at least were then, addicted 
to the most cruel methods of compelling their 
donkeys to draw extraordinarily heavy loads. 
Even in England the records of the S.P.C.A. 
would, I am afraid, show that such customs 
are not entirely extinct amongst the lowest 
classes of donkey drivers, and I well recollect 
at a certain seaside resort being shown a 
spot on the donkey’s back purposely made 
to quicken its pace, and pom 2g concealed 
from view by a portion of the harness. 

Freperick T. 

1, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Rounp Rostn 8S. x. 267).—When a man 
does a thing in a circuitous, involved manner 
he is sometimes said “to go all round Robin 
Hood’s barn to doit.” Perhaps a paper sur- 
rounded by signatures in a circle was formerly 
spoken of as signed “round Robin Hood’s 
barn.” This would soon be shortened into 
“Round Robin.” M. N. G. 


FEES FOR SEARCHING Parish RecistErs 
(9 S. x. 148)—The question raised by your 
correspondent as to the fees demandable for 
extracts from old parish registers is of im- 
— for all genealogists. The most satis- 
actory plan, assuredly, would be to have 
exact transcripts of every parish register in 
England lodged in a central depository, such 
as the British Museum or Record Office, as also 
at the registry of its particular diocese, and 
a certain fee for inspection might be de- 
manded until the expenses of such transcrip- 
tion had been recovered, on the same pelnciele 
as the levying of tolls to pay for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges. The more promptly 
such an undertaking could be set about the 
better, for in many cases the originals are in 
a very dilapidated condition. I have often 
noticed entries so faded and crumbling that 
with a few more handlings they must dis- 
appear, and unless copies be preserved the 
facts recorded in them must be lost to the 
genealogist for ever. 

Another trouble is that those who are in 
charge of the old books are often unable to 
decipher the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury handwritings, and I suspect that a 
reluctance to avow this inability may account 


for the fact that inquiries as to whether cer- 
tain family names occur in certain registers 
are frequently left unanswered. Indeed, I 
have heard one rector boast that he had “a 
pile” of letters of this nature—some from 
America—to which he had never replied, and 
that he did not intend to “ bother his head” 
about them. I may add that in two instances 
where I had enclosed 2s. 6d. with a pre- 
liminary inquiry neither the desired informa- 
tion nor the P.O. was returned, though, on 
the other hand, I have sometimes received 
very generous budgets of interesting matter. 
For those, then, who depend upon corre- 
spondence for their enlightenment it may at 
least be said that uncertainty, if not hopeless- 
ness, must be their portion ; but for those 
who can travel about and examine the 
originals for themselves, the chief considera- 
tion—and it may be not a slight one—is that 
of expense. The legal fee is, I am told, 6d. 
for every year referred to ; but I have never 
paid so much, except at St. Giles’s, re gd 
gate, where, although I had represen to 
the vicar that my researches were for a 
literary and not a legal purpose—a distine- 
tion which almost invariably induces a con- 
cession—the full charge was made of 6d. for 
every year and for each of the separate head- 
ings—christenings, marriages, and burials— 
under which I looked, a vergeress (7) — 
by, with one eye on her open prayer-boo 
and the other on me, to make sure, I suppose, 
that my glance did not chance to light upon 
any treasure in the pages that I had to turn 
over to find my place or in contiguous 
columns to those that I was entitled to scan! 
After running through five years on one 
occasion, and five or six more on another, for 
a clue that I had hoped these books might 
contain, I gave it up as too speculative a 
pursuit ; and one can see that where the 
object is to collect ald data concerning some 
family known or surmised to have been 
settled in some particular county or parish 
and of the families intermarrying with them, 
such a rate of payment would be often posi- 
tively prohibitive. 

However, in practice I have usually found 
the “legal” rate to be “more honou in 
the breach than in the observance.” Having 
had occasion last spring to consult the 
registers in a number of Wiltshire parishes, 
I was in two or three instances asked 2s. 6d. 
for an hour’s indiscriminate examination of 
their contents, and I generally found that 
this offering, or a little more for a more 
protracted search, met the requirements; 
this apart from the many cases where the 
courtesy was extended to me of an unlimited 
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revel in the records, the fee being waived or 
left to my own inclination. 

While on this subject | may mention that 
I have been told by Mr. C. E. Chanter (of 
Broadmead, Barnstaple), who is much in- 
terested in the matter, that copies of ad/ old 
Devonshire registers are deposited at Exeter, 
but are in such dire disorder that a combined 
effort would be required to arrange and cata- 
logue them. I quite concur in the opinion 
that this would be a very useful piece of 
work. Erne, Leca-WEeEKEs. 


“Diver” (9 8. x. 327).—In connexion with 
the domestic use of turf, it seems apposite 
here to mention an old privilege that is 
rapidly becoming obsolete in the Scottish 
Lowlands. When thatched houses were com- 
mon the ridges, and sometimes other parts of 
the roof, were covered with turf, and dwellers 
in a given area had the privilege of “ casting 
divots” for their use on a certain stretch of 
pasture land. When a common adjoined a 
village there was no difficulty, but sometimes 
the inalienable right was exercised over the 
set portion of a field two or three miles 
distant. One case occurs at the moment 
to the memory. A generation ago a strug- 
gling villager or two, reverent of ancient 
ways, exercised the privilege of “shooling 
the divots ” (shovelling the turf) where their | 
forefathers had regularly done so; but their | 
descendants have allowed the habit to fall 
into abeyance. Thatched houses are no 
longer in fashion. Tuomas Bayne. 


Margaret married Sir John Denham, K.B., 
Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s Works 
and author of ‘Cooper's Hill.” The story of 
her unhappy life and death is recorded by 
Grammont. Frances— known in the pages 
of Grammont as Miss Brooks—married first 
Sir Thomas Whitmore, K.B., of Buildwas, 
co. Salop, second son of Sir Thomas Whit- 
more, first baronet, of Apley, co. Salop, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Alderman Sir William Acton, Knt. By Sir 
Thomas, who was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, 21 May, 1682, Frances Brooke had 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, Eliza- 
beth, died in infancy ; the second, Frances, 
married her cousin William, son and heir of 
William Whitmore, of Balmes in Hackney, 
27 November, 1679, she being then but thir- 
teen and her husband a year older. It 
appears from the Hackney register that a 
preliminary marriage had taken place on 
25 August, 1675 (Robinson’s ‘ Hackney,’ 
i. 163). In July, 1684, Mr. Whitmore, when 
returning from Epsom, accidentally shot 
himself, and nine months afterwards his 
young widow, who had inherited her mother’s 

auty, married Sir Richard Myddelton, 
third baronet, of Chirk Castle, co. Denbigh, 
and nephew to the husband of another cele- 
brated beauty of King Charles’s Court. 
Dorothy, the third daughter, married Jona- 
than Langley, of the Abbey, Shrewsbury, 
high sheriff of Shropshire 1689, and left no 
issue. Frances Brooke married for her second 


69, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


The ‘Century Dict.’ and the ‘ Encyclopedic | 
Dict.’ state that divet, divot, &e. (Sc. and 
North E.), mean a thin, flat piece of turf used | 
for covering cottages, also for fuel. The! 
origin of the word divet is obscure. Jamie- | 
son's ‘Scott. Dict.’ suggests a connexion with 
the Lat. defodere = to dig. 

HastInGs SHADDICK,. 

The Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


Lapy Wuirmore (9° x. 268, 318).—This 
lady was the youngest daughter of Sir! 
William Brooke, K.B., M.P. for Rochester, 
and nephew of Henry Brooke, eighth Lord 
Cobham, to whose honours he would have 
succeeded had it not been for the attainder | 
passed in 1604. Frances Brooke was a 
daughter of his second wife, Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Moyses Hill, Knt., of Hills- 
borough, co. Down, M.P. for Antrim. Of her 


sisters, Hill became the wife of Sir William 

thby, second baronet, of Ashbourne, co. 
Derby, and died 14 May, 1704, having had 
ten children, whose descendants represent 
the old line of Brooke, Lords Cobham, while 


husband Matthew Harvey, of Twickenham, 
co. Middlesex, brother of Sir Eliab Harvey, 
Knt., of Chigwell, co. Essex (whose wife, 
Dorothy, was a sister of Lady Whitmore’s 
first husband), and nephew of the great 
physician. The Twickenham register records 
the burial of Lady Whitmore on 15 May, 
1690, and her husband died on 14 January, 
1693. Husband and wife were buried under 
& massive monument which was originally 
erected in the north-east corner of the ~ oe. 
of Twickenham Church, but which was 
removed during the alterations of 1859 to the 
top landing of the north staircase. On this 
tomb were inscribed the following lines by 
Dryden :— 

Faire, kind and true! a treasure each alone, 

A Wife, a Mistress, and a Freind [sic] in one. 
Rest in this Tomb, rais’d at thy Husband’s cost, 
Here sadly summing what he had and lost. 

Come, Virgins, er’e in equall bands you joine 

Come first, and Offer at Her sacred Shryne. 

Pray but for halfe the Virtues of this wife 

Compound for all the rest w™ longer life, 

And wish your Vowes like her’s may be return’d 

So lev’d oie living and when dead so mourn’d, 
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I can find no record of a portrait of Lady 
Whitmore by Zurbaran, though several pie- 
tures of her are extant. According to that 
scarce and valuable work the late Mr. G. 8. 
Steinman’s ‘Althorp Memoirs,’ there are 
replicas of the Hampton Court portrait by 
Lely at Chirk Castle and at Narford Hall, 
the latter of which is erroneously inscribed 
“Lady Anne Hamilton, Countess of Southesk.” 
under which title it figures in Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘ Beauties.’ It has been several times en- 
graved, generally under the wrong designa- 
tion. here are other portraits in the 

ssession of the Boothby and Myddelton- 
tiddulph families. I have consulted 
references quoted by Mr. CoLemMAn, but can 
find nothing in them bearing on the subject 
of Z.’s query. W. F. Prrpgaux. 


I have to thank G. E. C. for his particulars 
of Lady Whitmore’s portrait at Hampton 
Court. 

On referring, as Mr. E. Home CoLteman 
kindly suggested, to 3™ §S. iii. 510, I found 
a very interesting note as to the character of 
Walter Whitmore in ‘2 Henry VL.’ IV. i., 
**as the executioner of the Duke of Suffolk.” 
Mr. W. H. Wurrmore, of Boston, U.S., who 
then raised the discussion, pointed out that 
Suffolk, according to the Paston Letters, was | 
killed by “one of the meanest in the ship” ; 
whilst William Whitmore, Alderman of Lon- | 
don, who purchased Apley, co. Salop, from | 
Shakespeare's enemy Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlecote, was one of an old Staffordshire | 
family dating from the thirteenth century. | 

Now on referring to the pedigree of Whit- 
more of Apley Park in the ‘Visitation of 
Shropshire, 1623’ (Harleian Society, vol. xxix., 
1889), pt. ii. p. 499, I find that Thomas Whit- 
more, of Madeley, co. Stafford, grandfather of 
William Whitmore, of London, who married 
Anne, daughter of William Bond, Alderman 
of London, and died 8 August, 1593, and was 
uncle of Elizabeth Whitmore, mother of the 
first Lord Craven, was declared ignobilis at 
the Staffordshire Visitation of 1583, and that 
his great-grandson William, son of the afore- 
said William, received a grant of arms—Or, 
fretty vert, differenced by a canton or, a 
cinquefoil azure, from Dethick Garter, on 
13 November, 1594. His grandson, Sir George 
Whitmore (father of the William of Balmes, 
co. Middlesex, who married Frances, daughter 
of the Lady Whitmore of Hampton Court), 
who was Lord Mayor of London 1631, bore 
the arms Vert, fretty or. 

Shakespeare evidently knew of the episode 
which had occurred with reference to the 


Whitmore family at the Staffordshire Visi- | 


tation of 1583, and of the new grant of arms 
of 1594, when he was busy about his own 
and could not resist having a dig at one so 
closely connected with his old enemy Sir 
Thomas Lucy, whom he was destined to 
insult in the “ Lucies are Louses” jibe. 
As the Whitmore family purchased Lower 
Slaughter, in Gloucestershire, about 1590, and 
Justice Shallow’s house was “in Gloucester- 
shire,” this other dig of Shakespeare’s is well 
worth noting. 

| do not find in any of the notes to which 
your correspondents have kindly referred me 


/any notice connecting the Whitmore family 


with Spain or ~~" so as to explain the 
Zurbaran portrait. May I hope Mr. Dopeson 
will give us the benefit of his learning? Z. 


Arms, ELIzABETH AND Epwarp VI. 
(9'" S. v. 436, 502; vi. 70).—At North Wyke, 


‘in South Tawton, Devon, there is on the 


gatehouse front a stone (? or alabaster) 
tablet carved with the royal arms of the Tudor 
period, the dexter supporter being a lion 
rampant, the head in profile (not “guardant ” 
or “reguardant”), and with some irregularity 
where either a crown or the crest of the mane 
has been broken away ; the sinister supporter 
a dragon, with long muzzle, but damaged so 
that it looks more like the beak of a griffin, 
the turned-up wing very clumsily modelled 
(in fact, the whole thing is very roughly 
executed), the tail apparently enpew-gelael, 
Below the arms (encircled with the garter) is 
the motto ** Dieu et mon droit,” on either 
side of the tablet a fluted pilaster, and above 


| the arms two little escutcheons, each bearing 


an initial, the sinister one distinctly an R, 


| the dexter one very timeworn and defective. 


This, being taken at first for a round-backed 
E, was supposed to stand for either Ed- 
ward VI. or Elizabeth, and accordingly I 
wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ in 1900 (9" S. v. 436) 


‘asking how one could distinguish between 


the coats of these two sovereigns. It has, 
however, been recently pointed out that the 


' doubtful initial suggests rather the remains 


of a Gothic H than an E, and I should now 
like to know whether, if so, it would more 


| probably indicate Henry VII. or Henry VIL 
'Among the many communications on the 


subject that a in ‘N. & Q.’ in kind 
response to my former inquiry, some assigned 
to both these sovereigns the same supporters, 
lion and dragon ; ethers made Henry VIII. 
the first to use them. 

Thomas Willemont, who in his work on 
‘Regal Heraldry’ (1821) cites contemporary 
examples in support of all his —— 
says that the arms of Henry VII., as pain 
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on the tomb of Oliver King in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and carved in several places 
on the ceiling, have for supporters the red 
dragon of Cadwallader and the greyhound of 
the house of York (and of the Beauforts), but 
that he used in some instances two grey- 
hounds, as seen in the Bishop’s Palace, Exon ; 
and from a quaint account of the pageantries 
in London on the occasion of Prince Arthur’s 
marriage he quotes a description of a castle 
erected on Cornhill “replete with the armo- 
rial devices of this monarch,” wherein “the 
white dragon and red dragon” are particu- 
larized. The first specimen of Henry VIII.’s 
arms (from an illuminated book of his own) 
shows the same supporters as his father’s. 
These, we are told, he continued for a*time, 
but afterward used the lion of England for 
the dexter and the red dragon for the sinister, 
as in St. George’s Chapel (1528) and as on a 
stone compartment at Caerhays in co, Corn- 
wall. Echard (1718), Berry, Burke, and others 
agree in giving Henry VII. the dragon and 
the greyhound, and in not giving him a lion ; 
but in Clarke’s ‘Heraldry’ and in Dr. Wood- 


after the word leata. Many long years ago 
James Howell, best known by his Epistole 
Ho-Eliane,’ attempted a similar feat and 
failed, but, by substituting Spanish for 
Italian, he evidently believed he had suc- 
ceeded, as we may gather from his own words 
jin his ‘Instructions for Forreine Travell,’ 
| London, 1642 (Arber’s reprint, p. 39). He 
| says :— 


“The Spanish is nought else but mere Latine, 
take a few Morisco words away, which are easily 
distinguished by their gutturall pronunciation, and 
these excepted, it approacheth nearer and resem- 
bleth the Latine more than the Italian, her eldest 
Daughter, for I have beaten my braines to make 
one Sentence good Italian and congruous Latin, 
but could never do it; but in Spanish it is very 
feasable, as for Example, in this Stanza, 

Infausta Grecia, tu paris Gentes, 
Lubricas, sodomiticas, dolosas, 
Machinando fraudes cautelosas, 
Ruinando animas innocentes, etc., 
which is Latin good enough, and yet is it vulgar 
Spanish, intelligible by every Plebeian. 


Had he been able to compare them, the 


honest writer would not have been slow in 


ward’s the lion (dexter) and dragon (sinister) | confessing that his lines were not, in any 


. are assigned to him, as well as to his suc- 


cessors. Can any reader ms pl a contem- | the learned professor. 


porary example of this or good authority for 
the assertion? As to any distinctive cha- 
racteristics, Echard gives to Henry VIII. | 
“uncrowned lion” and to Edward VI. 
“crowned lion,” and Berry gives to Ed- 
ward VI. “the lion with the addition of a 
crown”; yet in every illustration in Wille- 
mont of Henry VIII.’s arms, as of his suc- 
cessor’s, whenever the lion occurs he is shown 


point of view, a patch on those quoted by 
Joun T. Curry. 


I must demur to the comments of Pror. 
Srrone on the Gothic-Latin distich quoted. 
Scapia cannot mean sheep, there being in 
Gothic no word cognate with Eng. sheep, 
lamb being used instead. According to 
‘Gotische Sprachdenkmiiler’ (Dr. Jantzen), 
No. 79 of the “Sammlung Géschen,” the first 
line may be written 


crowned. He is, moreover, uniformly repre- | Inter hails Goticum, skapei jam matjan jad drigkan, 
sented in full face (guardant), but I note that | Here shape =Ger. schaje, and jam and jad= 
in the arms of Edward IV. and Edward V.,| by assimilation jah +m and jah+d. The 
who used for dexter supporter the “white | translation would then run: During the 
lion of Mortimer,” he is uncrowned and in| Gothic “Hail! bring forth both meat and 
profile,* and I should fancy, therefore, that | drink,” no one dares, &c. The lines appear 
the lion at North Wyke, being the same, was | to be from an epigram of the Latin antho- 
a survival of the earlier type with which the | logy, ed. Riese (* De Conviviis Barbaris ). 
craftsmen had become familiarized. H. P. L. 
Erne, Leca-WEexes. ReELIQuARY FouND aT Anstey, HERTs 
Lincurstic Currositres (9 §. x. 245),— | (9% S. x. 227).—From the elongated ampudla, 
The Latin-Italian lines sent by Pror. Srrona, | or guttus, to the seventeenth-century medi- 
who has omitted the author's name, will be| cine phial is a far cry. But I found the 
found of great interest to every reader | latter in excavations in Charing Cross Road, 
possessing even a moderate acquaintance | when that street was built, in com ny with 
with the two languages. Parenthetically, I | green-glazed drinking vessels of the Stuart 
may observe that a comma has been left out | period, and I am afraid that the medieval 
_ medicine phial often has the honour unduly 
- In the engravings of royal arms heading Sir| thrust upon it of being a lachrymatory or 
had tha thone | tear-bottle, although its iridescence is often 
and Richard IIT. show a lion exactly similar to that unimpeachable. | obtained 
of the Tudors, guardant and crowned. Is this an | small-necked, swollen-bodied bottle of the 
inaccuracy ? most exquisite light blue and pear! iridescence, 
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which was unearthed during excavations on 
the Horse Guards Parade for the new Govern- 
ment oflices, but believe it must have been 
carted there in rubbish from the City in the 
time of the Stuarts. References to lachry- 
matories may, | think, be found in Sir William 
Gell’s ‘ Pompeiana,’ vol. i. ; Fairholt’s ‘ Dict. 
of Terms in Art,’ s.v. ‘Guttus’; Fosbroke’s 
*Ency. of Antiq.,’ vol. i. p. 240, sv. *Am- 

ulla’ ; and in ‘Glass in the Old World,’ by 
M. A. Wallace-Dunlop, p. 26. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


MonuMENT TO GENERAL CuRETON (9"" S. x. 
227, 291).—There is an interesting account 
of Brigadier-General Cureton, C.B., in ‘ Salo- 
= Shreds and Patches,’ 27 December, 1876. 

t may not be generally known that he served 
first as an officer in a militia regiment, and in 
1808 enlisted as a private in the l4th Light 
Dragoons. In 1814, as a reward for gallant 
services, he was given a commission in the 
same regiment. 

In the Illustrated London News of 27 
January, 1849, some account is given of his 
life and service, and an illustration of the 
portrait by William Bradley, which can be 
easily copied or photographed, and also an 
imaginary sketch of his death at the battle 
of Ramnuggur. 

If De Sr. will send me his address I will 
lend him the copy of ‘Shreds and Patches,’ 
and supply a photograph of the monument 
when it is possible to obtain one. 

Hersert SourHam,. 

Shrewsbury. 


Worpswortn anp Keats (9" 8. x. 284),— 
W. B. says,“ A parallel not hitherto, as far 
as [ am aware, remarked in print.” It was 
noticed by me in my second paper headed 
‘ Wordsworthiana’ at 9" S. iv. 342. W.B. has 
completed my imperfect reference by actual 
quotation. Both of us have hitherto failed 
to note that the thought is repeated by 
Wordsworth from another poem of his, also 
on a picture by Sir George sean ‘Peele 
Castle in a Storm.’ This poem was composed 
six years and published eight years before 
the other. See Knight’s ‘Wordsworth,’ where 
the resemblance between the two poems is 
pointed out. The Keats parallel is not noticed 
In my edition of 1883. 

C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 


KNURR AND Sree (9" S. ix. 385, 452, 511; 
x. 111, 196, 293).—The game of “ shinty” or 
**shindy,” described by Mr. Tuos. Ratcuirre 
(ante, p. 294), is not a bit like “knurr and 
spell,” as may be seen from Mr. R. O. 
Hes.or’s contribution on the same page. 


“Shinty” (or “shinny,” as we called it in 
Gloucestershire) was played with a wooden 
knob or ball. Boys formed sides, each player 
being armed with a curved stick. A road, 
street, or lane was generally the course, and 
the object of the two sides was to drive the 
knob or ball to the goals at either end of 
the course. “Shinny,” in fact, was just the 
modern game of hockey, only played with 
ruder implements. ‘ Shinny on the ice” was 
a glorious pastime sixty years ago, when the 
lake at Marl Hill, near Cheltenham, was 
frozen over in severe winters. Trippet and 
coit was a rather common game on the Town 
Moor when I first went to Newcastle in 1863 ; 
but of late years, [ think, as Mr. HEstop 
implies, it has gone out of fashion—mainly, 
I fancy, on account of the expensiveness of 
the outfit and the skill needed to acquire 
proficiency. W. E. Apams. 
Torquay. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. V., being Vol. XXIX. of the Complete Work. 
(A, & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

Tue fifth of the new volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia 

Britannica,’ constituting the twenty-ninth of the 

entire work, has for some little time been before 

the public. The delay in the notice of its appear- 

ance is due to accident. This latest volume is a 

monument of English scholarship, and is in some 

respects the most interesting and valuable that has 
yet appeared. It is, of course, impossible to direct 
attention to more than a tithe of its contents. The 
prefatory essay on ‘The Application of the Doctrine 
of Evolution to Sociological Theory and Problem’ is 
by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, the author of ‘ Social Evolu- 
tion,’ a work that has gone through a score editions 
and been translated into most European languages. 

The present essay gives a clear and condensed 

| account of the growth and development in England 

of a study belonging practically to the latter half of 
the past century, and ends with maintaining, in 


opposition to the view taken by Huxley that 
ethical and cosmic processes in human society are 
antagonistic, that the ethical process ix the cosmic 
| process. Glass, which has made in recent years, 
and, indeed, during the latter half of the nineteenth 
| century, more advance than any other artistic pro- 
| duct, is described by Mr. Harry J. Powell on so 
far as regards stained, by Mr. Lewis F. Day. Mr. 
| Powell supplies illustrations of the work done at 
Whitefriars by the Powells, of the solid and 
quaintly medieval workmanship of William Morris, 
and the pretty and fantastic table glass of Koepping, 
of Berlin. A life of General Gordon is by Col. C. M. 
Watson, C.M.G., Deputy-Inspector of Fortitica- 
tions. Whether the life of Gordon as it is known 
| to the esoteric will ever be told is doubtful, the 
| probabilities being that it will not. An animated 
account of Gordon’s career is, however, supplied, 
| and the public mind is disabused of some errors that 
| had obtained currency and had a certain measure 
| of verisimilitude. It is a concession to popular 
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demands to give a life of William Gilbert Grace, 
the cricketer, who is still alive, and far from attain- 
ing the sixty years which constitute, in the case of 
men still living, the pass into the Walhalla. General 
Ulysses Simpson Grant is credited with eminent 
qualities as a soldier, but is not accorded a place 
among great military commanders, and is held in- 
ferior to Lee, his Confederate rival. As this estimate 
is framed by an American it will perhaps cause no 
offence. ‘Grain Trade of the World’ is an all- 
important article, with which we may not concern 
ourselves. ‘Greece’ is in the hands of Mr. Bour- 
chier, and the ‘Greco-Turkish War’ in those of 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke. The most instruc- 
tive portion of this is the history of the Ionian 
Isles since their cession by England, though the 
lesson to be read is disappointing. Recent Greek 
history is a mere account of the struggles after 
national unity. Greek literary history is more 
interesting than might have n supposed. Com- 
paratively little is said by Mr. Fridtjof Nansen of 
the recent literature of Greenland. Prof. Burnside 
sends an important contribution on the ‘ Theory of 
Groups.’ Under ‘Gun,’ ‘Gun-making,’ and ‘ Gun- 
nery or Ballistics’ much scientific information is 
imparted, and a full account is supplied of recent 
improvements in breech mechanism. Mr. Andrew 
Lang sends an account of the all-too-brief life of 
Edmund Gurney, the investigator of psychical 
phenomena, whose work has been more appreciated 
abroad than at home. Dr. Chalmers Mitchell treats 
of the important subject of heredity. Atavism and 
telegony are, of course, included. We hear, not 
without surprise, concerning the latter that there 
are no certain facts to support the view which is 
widely current that offspring of a mother by one 
sire may inherit characters from a sire with which 
the mother had previously bred. ‘ Himalaya’ and 
‘Hindu Kush’ are geographical contributions of 
highest value. Sir William Markby, whilom reader 
in Oxford in Indian law, gives a specially inter- 
esting account of Indian marriage laws and the 
unhappy condition of child widows. Under ‘ Hol- 
land’ is found an account which is not wholly 
encouraging of recent Dutch literature. There 
is little about recent Dutch art. Some consolation 
for the absence of this will be found later in the 
volume under ‘Josef Israéls.’ Profound interest 
attends Mr. Swinburne’s highly appreciative and 
eulogistic article on Victor Hugo. Ves Jumeaux,’ 
an unfinished tragedy, might well, Mr. Swinburne 
holds, have been the very greatest of his works, while 
‘Toute la Lyre,’ the latest legacy to the world, 
might be enough, without other evidence, to prove 
the poet’s greatness. Mention should not be 
omitted of Mr. Austin Dobson’s *‘ Hogarth.’ Among 
painters, ‘Frank Holl’ is by Mr. F. G. Stephens 
and ‘Holman Hunt’ by the late Cosmo Monkhouse. 
A specially interesting biography is that of Huxley 
by Sir W. T. Thistelton- Dyer. An important 
addition to the article by Prof. Romanes in the 
‘Encyclopedia’ is that of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
establishing that the obtaining of hybrids is often a 
mere matter of pains, and that the successful crossing 
of genera is not infrequent. The second article is 
greatly influenced by the experiments of Bateson 
and De Vries. Much that is new is added under 
‘Hygiene,’ and Dr. Shadwell shows what is the 
value of supposed discoveries in ‘Hypnotism.’ A 
sensible paper on Ibsen is unsigned. The best part 
of ‘Iceland’ deals with the literature, concerning 
which little is known in England. Many articles 


in the concluding portion are of such magnitude as 
to defy analysis. Such are those on ‘India,’ ‘ In- 
surance,’ ‘lron and Steel,’ ‘Ireland,’ ‘Italy,’ and 
‘Japan,’ the last named being of immediate im- 
portance. Mr. D. 8. MacColl writes luminously 
on ‘Impressionism,’ giving a bright history of its 
development. Students of ethnology, among others, 
will read with pleasure, in M. de Lanessan’s ‘ Indo- 
China, French,’ of the advance that is being made 
in the condition of the Annamese and Cambodian 
pepeiations. Salutary advice is given under the 
ead of ‘Influenza,’ perhaps the severest scourge 
with which Great Britain is visited. Changes in 
both the law and treatment of insanity are dealt 
with. Special attention is given, under ‘Insects,’ 
to morphology. ‘ Irrigation’ is treated under three 
heads, general, Egypt, and India. Under all 
great advance has to be chronicled. Under 
‘Italian Literature’ the place of honour is 
assigned Gabriele d’Annunzio. Under ‘Japan’ 
are several valuable illustrations. Designs, prin- 
cipally artistic reproductions, constitute an attrac- 
tive feature in the volume, and are both numerous 
and well executed. It is obviously impossible to 
do justice to any of the subjects contained in the 
volume, and we can but repeat that the work is 
brought thoroughly up to date and does honour to 
English scholarship. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XVI. (Stock.) 
THE appearance of each succeeding volume of 
‘Book - Prices Current’ is welcome to the book- 
lover, and the work, though imitations have 
naturally sprung up, remains virtually without a 
rival. Improvement is, moreover, visible in each suc- 
cessive volume, and perfection, if not now realized, 
must be near at hand. The most important 
advance consists in supplying in the indexes further 
information concerning the date of editions, and in 
that respect constant progress is made. In the 
body of the present volume there is for the first 
time a running headline supplying the name of the 
auctioneer and the date of the sale, as ‘* Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, May 26th, &c., 1902.” The 
advantage of this in saving trouble in reference is 
at once obvious. Mr. Slater, the editor, draws 
attention to the chief features, which consist in 
the exceptional assortment of books with coloured 
plates (a remarkable revival of interest in these is 
manifest), old English classical works, and the 
plays of the Tudor and Stuart times. It is a 
act — for which Mr. Slater is once more our 
authority — that the books and editions which 
appear in the present volume and are not to be 
found in its immediate predecessor constitute nearly 
fifty per cent. of the number indexed. No explana- 
tion of the cause of this is furnished, and we are 
ourselves unable to suggest one. We could, did 
considerations of time and space permit, supply 
many interesting comparisons between this and 
previous volumes. The augmenting prices that are 
now paid for books have drawn gradually into the 
market the collections made by the great aristo- 
cratic families, and there seems a fair chance that 
before long the great private libraries will be 
exhausted. The democratization of books will be 
received with equanimity, if not with pleasure, by 
the scholar, who knows that the more generally 
books are disseminated the greater will be the gain 
to learning. Apart from the initial question of cost, 
the most valuable books, from the bibliographical 
standpoint, can never become the property of the 
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average collector, since the mere expense of housing 
them and taking adequate pains for their preserva- 
tion is beyond his reach. Most of the libraries 
now accumulated and then dispersed are what are 
known as miscellaneous, and the time is not distant 
when the sale of a library that is other than mis- 
cellaneous will be exceptional. In this the editor 
sees no cause for anxiety or regret. It was in the 
sale of a miscellaneous library, the property of an 
anonymous collector, which occupied four days in 
last June, that 1,334 lots produced 11,828/. 13s. 6d. 
The average of the lots chronicled in the present 
volume is 3. 3s. 4¢., or 4s. 6d. per lot less than in 
last year’s record. In 1893 the average was but 
1/. 6s. 7d., and thence by gradual but certain pro- 
rress it reached last year 3. 7s. 10d., which estab- 
ished a record. In 1897 was the great advance, 
when a spring was made of a pound per lot. It is 
needless to say that ‘ Book-Prices Current’ gives 
a record of all books of value sold by auction in 
London and the country. Equally needless is it 
to tell our readers that it is indispensable to the 
bibliophile and the dealer. 


Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt. By A. Wiede- 
mann, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 
One fascinating feature in the monuments of the 
ancient Egyptians is that they admit us to an inti- 
mate knowledge of the domestic life of that extra- 
ordinary people, who, with all their religious pre- 
occupation and other-worldliness so ubiquitously 
Gepioed. had evidently a keen enjoyment of this 
present life. Hitherto, however, we hove had but 
meagre information as to the folk-tales, legends, 
and popular songs with which they entertained 
themselves in their lighter hours. In this recent 
issue of the admirable “ Ancient East” series Prof. 
Wiedemann has collected such scraps and frag- 
ments of this nature (all too few, alas!) as have 
come down to us, or at least have so far been dis- 
covered. The strange adventures of that Egyptian 
Sindbad named Saneha are fairly well known, having 
been printed in the ‘ Records of the Past ’ and else- 
where; but a fable of about s.c. 1000, much 
resembling that of Menenius Agrippa, which tells 
of a “Dispute between the Stomach and the 
Head,” will probably be new to most readers. We 
welcome also early prototypes of our old friends 
* Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’ and the ‘Story of 
the Trojan Horse.’ We feel drawn closer to those 
grim ancients whey we find that with all their 
pyramids and mummies and sepulchral parapher- 
nalia they were able to enjoy a good story with as 
much zest as we do our Lang and Kipling. We 
notice also that the marvels performed by Jannes 
and Jambres in the presence of Moses have their 
counterpart in the somewhat similar miracles | 
wronght by the magicians of King Kheops as| 
recounted in the Westcar papyrus. 


It is scarcely necessary to assert in the pages of | 
*N. & Q. that The Lay of Havelok the Dane 
(Oxford, University Press), re-edited by Prof. 
Skeat, will prove of great value to students of early 
English literature. The introduction, a model of 
highly condensed learning, seems to leave nothing 
unsaid which should be said. To commence with, 
there is a short account of the English version of 
the Lay, and of the different annotated editions 
me since the text happily came to light. Then 
ollows a dissertation on the spelling of the manu- 


script, demonstrating how its apparently lawless 


orthography is only to be rightly understood when 
we bear in mind that the scribe who penned it was 
of Norman birth, and more accustomed to Anglo- 
French than to English. Nearly all irregularities 
are explicable when due regard is paid to the 
modifications necessarily produced by the clashing 
of the two languages, and to the difficulties which 
a man who spoke the invaders’ tongue would have 
in pronouncing and writing that of the defeated 
race. After this interesting subject has been dealt 
with at some length Prof. Skeat turns to the dialect 
of the poem, and then proceeds to dissect the metre. 
e also gives an account of the romantic story 
which forms the backbone of the Lay, and describes 
the relationship existing between the French and 
English versions, showing in what manner the 
legend is linked with characters known in history. 
Room is also found for an account of the local 
traditions which speak of Havelok, his foster- 
father Grim, and the founding of the town of 
Great Grimsby by the latter. ft may be interest- 
ing in this connexion to observe that the punish- 
ment of flaying alive, inflicted on the traitor 
Godard, is still traditional among the people of 
North Lincolnshire, for irate mothers not infre- 
quently threaten to skin their disobedient (and 
incredulous) offspring. It is noteworthy, too, that 
though “a ladde with a knif” no longer rifs the 
hide of a malefactor, a Lindsey gardener will 
remark, “I mun ri th’ gress,” when he intends 
to cut away the rough edge of alawn. Blaw also 
is still the local pronunciation of the verb to blow, 
and /ig yet means to lie, or to lie down. In fact, 
several of the dialectic words used in the poem are 
still to be heard from Lincolnshire people old 
enough to have escaped School Board education. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
the series, volume, pen or pages to 


| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Z. B.—You break all our rules. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The best dictionary of home biograpby possessed by any nation.” 
magoum opus of our generation.’ th. 


WORKS BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


The L IFK of SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., 
KOS 


~Trw 


of Justice. 


lL, a Judge of the High Court 
Demy 8vo, lés. 


1.8. 
SECOND EDITION. With 2 Portraits. 
An AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. Revised, Rearranged, and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


"Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits, 
FIFTH EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the BIGH- 
TEBNTH CENTURY. THIRD and REVISKD KDI- 
TION. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

The SCIENCE of KTHICS: an Essay upon Kthical 
Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution, 
Demy 8vo, lés. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE ? 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


7 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, fis. each; or in set cloth —e top, 2/. 
Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs 


Illustrations. 


2s. the Set. With Portraits and 
PHRY WARD, and an Introduction and 


Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronte authority, 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small ree 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, ‘gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 


POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. smnail feap. 8vo, each wit 
the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


Frontispiece, bound in clotb, with gilt top, Is. 6d. per Volume; or 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


This New and Revised Kdition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 


Drawings derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note-Books ; 


an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIK. 


*," The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set cloth binding, 
*," A Prospectus of this Edition, and of the “ LIBRARY” and other Editions o 


Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


and FREDERIC G. 
rilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. 
EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown Svo, bound in Seta, 


aud Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., 
bound in cloth, 

*," Also the UNIFOR 

4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 


top, 18s. 
Works, with Specimen 


Edited 
vols. large crown 8vo, 


KENYON. 2 


vol. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 


EDITION 
&vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7». éd. 
Also the UNIFORM EDITION, 


in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 


This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. srowning at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THAGKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 


10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


trated by a Viguette Title-Page. 


Each Volume illus- 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a 
Preface. Crown 8vo, js. 

MIXED BSSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9. 

LITKBRATURE and DOGMA. Popular Edition, with a 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE. A Sequel to ‘Literature and 
Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM, with other Essays. 
Popular Edition, with a Preface. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY. Popular Edition. With a 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular Kdition. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. Popular 
Kdition Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular Edition. 
8vo, 2s. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 
crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 


PASSAGES from the PROSE cs of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 
Small 
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